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THE SIMONTON GARDEN WITH ITS FLAGGED WALK BORDERED BY MAGNOLIAS 



CHARLESTON GARDENS 



BY HARRIETTE K. LEIDING 



IN 1827 Captain Basil Hall of the 
British Royal Navy, who was visit- 
ing in South Carolina, wrote to a friend 
as follows: "Charleston is a very pretty 
looking city, standing on a dead level 
with the sea in front and two noble 
rivers enclosing it. This space of flat 
ground is covered with the villas of the 
wealthy planters, many of which are al- 
most hid in the rich foliage. The houses 
are surrounded by a garden crowded with 
shrubs and flowers of all kinds, shaded 
by double and treble rows of orange 
trees. Each establishment being gen- 
erally encircled by a hedge" of deep 
green covered over with the most bril- 
liant show imaginable of large white 
roses, fully as broad as my hand/' 

With very little alteration this descrip- 
tion fits the Charleston gardens of today 
— except that most of the orange trees 
are replaced by other trees, such as mock 
orange, osage orange, cedar, laurel, elms, 
crepe myrtle or sweet olive. Indeed the 



gardens of today are faintly like Italian 
gardens, with palmettoes for palms, but 
boasting sweet olive, and the pointed 
cedar of Lombardy. Southern gardens 
are generally laid out with simplicity, 
wide open spaces being dotted with vari- 
ous native trees. They are walled or 
hedged in from prying eyes and their 
flowers are banked against sunny walls 
or planted frankly in old-fashioned beds 
of quaint shapes. Here are to be found 
the oleanders, which always carry the 
tang of salt in their spicy smell and 
suggest a "dark-eyed woman waiting in 
a garden which overhangs the sea." Here 
also are found pomegranate blossoms, 
those scarlet-lipped flowers of the Songs 
of Solomon, and opopanax, whose lit- 
tle fragrant balls can be crushed into 
a wonderful golden cordial, as sweet as 
secret love itself. 

Amongst Charleston's choicest gardens 
of today are to be found many remains 
of old gardens possessing in a reminiscent 




MAGNOLIA GARDENS. THE PATH BETWEEN BLOSSOMING AZALEAS 



way wonderful beauty and fineness of 
effect. These may be discovered tucked 
away in unlikely spots or behind quaint 
sequestering walls. Such a garden is that 
of Mr. Louis Melchers, on Drake Street, 
which, besides the enchantment of the 
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old planting and design, has a wonderful 
fence and gateway of surpassing beauty. 
Even ruined gardens are no novelty in 
old Charleston, for in the book of "The 
Ancient Lady" we read an account of old 
Mrs. Scott's beautiful garden somewhere- 




MIDDLETON PLACE. FAMOUS FOR ITS AZALEAS AND JAPONICAS 



on East Bay, and of the serious injury 
done it by the great gale of 1752. 

Another old garden on East Bay was 
the property of John Laurens, the Ameri- 
can patriot who was confined in the 
Tower of London and afterwards re- 
leased in exchange for Lord Cornwallis. 
This garden extended from Anson Street 
to Cooper River. The old house having 
survived until the present is now soon to 
be destroyed — the passing of an interest- 
ing old landmark. 

Landgrave Smith's garden in Longi- 
tude Lane gave rice to the colony, ac- 
cording to historic tradition. And it is 
to Eliza Lucas's garden that Carolina 
owed her staple — indigo. Miss Eliza, 
we are told, also cultivated ginger, cot- 
ton, lucerne and cascada, upon her prop- 
erty on Stone River. So much for the 
very oldest gardens and their histories. 

Magnolia Gardens, famous and exten- 
sive, which are visited every year by 



thousands of persons attracted by their 
beauty, are both old and new — an old 
place come into its own again. These 
gardens are situated on the Ashley River, 
about twelve miles above Charleston, and 
are laid out informally to conform to the 
natural contours of the land, its encir- 
cling river and embosomed lake. They 
are justly celebrated for the marvelous 
azalea bushes of scarlet, flame color, 
pink, white and golden yellow that burn 
in the cool green woods surrounding the 
old Drayton Home, and crowd down to 
the edges of the lakes to peer at their 
own loveliness in the still waters. Never 
will the beauty of these huge masses of 
bloom be fittingly sung until words are 
"perfume color, wild desire." Banks of 
these flowers line long wandering lanes 
and walks. While overhead the moss- 
draped oaks sigh a "long hushing song" 
like an anthem. 

Above Magnolia Gardens, on the banks 
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MIDDLETON PLACE. SHOWING ONE OF ITS BEAUTIFUL VISTAS 



of the Ashley River, is Middleton Place, 
the one-time home of Arthur Middleton, 
a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Though the hall was burned dur- 
ing the last war, the gardens, terraces 
and hedges remain substantially as they 
were a hundred years ago. This remark- 
able place is still widely known, and in 
the proper season rows of azaleas, j apon- 
icas, with all other southern plants and 
trees are the delight of its many visitors. 

In the city itself are many gardens of 
interest. For example, the place now 
owned by Mr. Edwin Hughes, formerly 
the home of Mr. Memminger, who laid 
the garden out about 1830. There are 
some stately old laurel trees there and 
swaying oaks standing about on the lawn, 
and although this lawn proclaims the gar- 
den having been planted since the war 
(as modern grass was unknown before 
that time), yet the records show the gar- 
den to date from about 1800. 

The Charleston Trenholm, who was 
Secretary of the Treasury of the Confed- 
erate States, built a beautiful place laid 



out as are Old World gardens. This place 
passed into other ownership and is now 
known as Ashley Hall. The garden is 
characterized by luxuriant foliage and 
high hedges. The air is redolent of jes- 
samine, sweet shrubs and cape jessa- 
mine. There is a unique grotto around 
which large trees grow and in whose 
depth a sunken pool lies gleaming. All 
through the labyrinth of walks, clumps 
of shrubbery conceal different iron orna- 
ments, cast in strange form, some Egyp- 
tian, some Indian. 

Nothing more mysterious and cool, or 
more inviting, can be found than the 
Simonton garden. Its flagged walk, lead- 
ing from the celebrated gateway to its 
ivy-covered steps, is bordered by young 
slim magnolias. 

The old Smith garden, on Broad Street, 
now owned by Mr. I. K. Heyward, pre- 
sents a wonderful expanse of greensward, 
planted with native trees. The sweep 
of the driveway around the house shows 
the gate with iron jalousies, while an- 
other view looks toward the Cathedral. 




THE HUGHES GARDEN. STATELY LAURELS AND OAKS ON THE LAWN 



Next door is Captain F. W. Wagner's 
home with its wonderful old garden 
planted by the Whaley family. A majes- 
tic oak shades a picturesque fountain, and 
palm and cactus give a setting to the 
vista which ends abruptly in a little 
foreign-looking cottage with a tiled roof. 
The side seen from Orange Street is en- 
trancing by reason of its high wall and 
door set in the wall. 

And so it goes from the Smythe gar- 
den, where Japanese iris grow at the 
foot of palmettoes, and the earliest anem- 
ones blow in the grass around the foot 
of the trees, down to the old Pringle 
House, where one may read the time 
of day on the sun-dial, near the stone 
steps, or visit the flagged courtyard where 
on ghostly nights it is reported the sen- 
try's sabre gleams underneath the clus- 
tering vines. It was here the captains 
of each conquering host made their 
headquarters. 

There is one old pleasurance which has 
not yet been mentioned. A dim old gar- 
den, somewhat run down at the heels, 
to reach which you must go down "the 



long lane that has no turning. ,, Here 
the walks are primly laid out around 
old-fashioned beds, filled with sweet old- 
fashioned flowers. Here four o'clocks- 
tell the time of day, and the box hedges 
provide a boundary from lane to garden. 
Stock gillies, foxgloves, violets, flags,, 
calendulas, canterbury-bells and roses 
bloom perennially. Hollyhocks, those 
straight prim things, grow in superior 
simplicity, while at their feet poppies 
and cornflowers frolic gaily in the sweet 
west wind, perfumed by the lavender 
and mint beds. Bees and butterflies hold 
high carnival here and get as drunk as 
they please on life, love and honey, for 
no one is there in the sweet summer 
time to disturb them but a solitary old 
man whose love is a violin which he 
yearns to play, but never can well 
enough for anybody but the birds to hear,, 
and his flowers, and the bees and the but- 
terflies. Maybe "over there" he will 
speak his soul on some celestial violin 
too fine for earth. His is indeed, if love 
and yearning might find expression in 
sound, the voice of the gardens. 
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A NEW ENGLAND GARDEN IN THE WOODS AT CROWHURST 
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